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Plau-itorial . . . 


Bringing You Up-to-Date from Kansas City 


Each fall the Community Builders’ Council holds a meeting of its Executive 
Committee followed by a Plan Analysis session for the affiliated membership. 
This year the sessions were held in Kansas City, Mo., September 25 through 28 


The Council’s Meeting 


The Kansas City meeting is noteworthy for several reasons—the occasion for 
homage to J. C. Nichols, the Council’s founder; the opportunity for studying his 
Country Club District and the Plaza, the pioneer among suburban shopping cen- 
ters; the free exchange of knowledge gained from the members’ practical ex- 
periences in developments and operations; the offering of constructive sugges- 
tions in analyses of prospective undertakings. These benefits, plus the other 
attributes of the meeting—large attendance, hospitality, the accommodations and 
the fine weather—all melded to make the Kansas City session outstanding in the 
work of the Council. Helpful hints applicable to shopping centers and other 
developments were forthcoming as always. In order to avoid hiding these in 
minutes, this summing up is offered for the URBAN LAND readers. 


Transportation Noise 


Number one item on the agenda was the airplane noise problem. The flight 
pattern at runway ends is a threat to values in real estate located within the 
approach zones. Noise abatement in the air over airport approaches was dis- 
cussed by a guest, an expert on noise levels. The future prospect for quiet is 
not encouraging. (The full text of the remarks of Dr. H. C. Hardy of the Armour 
Research Foundation, Illinois Tech, will be carried later in URBAN LAND.) 


MPR Revision No. 36 


Next, B. R. Hanke, Chief, Land Planning Section, F.H.A., as an invited guest, 
gave an account of the new minimum property requirements (MPR Revision 
No. 36). His remarks clarified certain misunderstandings abount drainage, grad- 
ing, and erosion requirements in F.H.A.’s recently revised specifications. From 
these, it may be seen that builders and developers can expect less leeway in 
adjustments for local conditions on the part of field insuring offices, except in 
cases of unusual circumstances or hardship. 


Shopping Centers 


The Council then got down to cases on shopping centers. Significant trends 
were considered. A note of caution was sounded for prospective developers of 
regional centers—don’t make them too big! Sheer size can create congestion 
that is just as bad as that which it is intended to avoid. Without adequate 
approaches to the regional center, traffic jams the access highways. Without 
skillful parking arrangements, internal circulation can clog. 

Another thing about size—there can’t be a fixed formula on how large the 
area should be. This determination depends on market analysis and trade area 
evaluation. With respect to the small neighborhood center, another note of cau- 
tion was sounded. Don’t develop a shopping center just because there is a resi- 
dential area nearby. The neighborhood center is being overdene. The Council 
advises care in selection of location and nearness to other centers. Even though 
good management and strong tenants are keys to operating success, these ele- 
ments are variables. 

After discussion of malls in shopping centers, the Committee made its rec-! 
ommendation for the width of a mall—65 feet in regional centers. In speaking 
about malls, a new note on treatment was mentioned. This is weather condi- 
tioning. In Minneapolis, where the weather allows only 120 days of the year 
when it is fit to go outside, a prospective developer is ‘hinking about roofing 
the mall. In Texas, a similar treatment is contemplated for shopper comfort 
because of the hot weather. 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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PARDON OUR PRIDE 


Nice things said about ULI publica- 
tions are welcome tidbits for the files. 
But occasionally a constructive note is 
worth broadcasting. Such is this item 
about Technical Bulletin No. 18, 
“Urban Land Use and Property Taxa- 
tion”, from the St. Petersburg Times. 

“This [bulletin] by the Urban Land 
Institute relates to a problem which St. 
Petersburg feels acutely . . . how the 
type of property on a city’s tax roll 
affects the city’s financial requirements. 
Not only does St. Petersburg have a 
bulk of ‘unprofitable’ property—as a 
residential city—but it comes under 
Florida’s Homestead Exemption Act 
which further depletes its ad valorem 
revenues, and results in a variety of 
supplementary taxes. If a good survey 
were made here, along the lines sug- 
gested by the bulletin described, :t 
would give St. Petersburg and other 
Florida cities a good case to present to 
the State Legislature in seeking greater 
tax returns to municipalities, in reim- 
bursement for Homestead Exemption 
losses.” 


ULI MEETINGS 
Miami Beach, Florida 


Industrial Council— 
Saturday, November 8, 9:30 A.M. 


Trustees’ Meeting and Luncheon— 
Monday, November 10, 10:00 A.M. 


Central Business District Council— 
Monday, November 10, 2:30 P.M. 
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Prudential Builds First Unit of Extensive Lakefront Air Rights Development 


In September of this year, The Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company broke 
ground for its Mid-American regional 
office building in Chicago at Randolph 
Street east of Michigan Avenue. This 
construction has created considerable 
speculation as to the future develop- 
ment of air rights in connection with 
the 80-acre area owned by the Illinois 
Central Railroad on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. 

Some hold that this $40 million, 41- 
story building on stilts is but the first 
of a series of similar structures that 
will spring into being now that a for- 
mula has been devised to overcome the 
obstacles which previously have blocked 
development of this area. In any event, 
the new Prudential building, contain- 
ing one million square feet of floor 
space, will be the first major office 
building erected in Chicago in almost 
twenty years. As such, it will bring a 
new note to the city’s famous lake-front 
skyline. 

Occupancy is planned for late 1955. 
The building will rise to a height of 600 
feet and its 1,000,000 square feet of floor 


space will make it a close second to the 
Insurance Exchange Building, with its 


1,071,000-foot floor area. The insurance 
company with its 2,000 employees will 
occupy approximately 30 per cent of 
the rentable space—located on the sec- 
ond to seventh floors. The eighth to 
38th floors will be leased, bringing the 
building’s working population to from 
8,500 to 9,000. The 39th fioor will be 
used for an executive luncheon and 
dinner club and the two top floors will 
be given over to private dining rooms, 
observatory and refectory. 


Parking 


Plans call for a three-level garage in 
the north bay which will accommodate 
550 cars. Immediately south of Ran- 
dolph Street, between Michigan Ave- 
nue and the Illinois Central tracks, is 
the location of a proposed 2,500-car 
underground garage. This revenue- 
bond project is sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Park District. Across the Illinois 
Central tracks to the east is the 3,000- 
car-capacity Monroe Street parking lot 
owned and operated by the Chicago 
Park District. All of these facilities 
will no doubt be taxed to their capaci- 
ties. The lack of adequate parking will 
continue to constitute a vexatious prob- 
lem. 


URBAN LAND 


By Carl L. Gardner, Secretary 
Chicago Plan Commission 


Downtown vs. Outlying Sites 


Before deciding on the downtown 
lake-front location, Prudential gave 
consideration to outlying and suburban 
locations. The conclusion which thev 
reached did not follow the pattern they 
adopted elsewhere. In Los Angeles 
their western home office was built on 
an eleven-acre tract out some distance 
on Wilshire Boulevard. Their new 
southwest office is located adjoining 
the Shamrock Hotel five miles from 
downtown Houston. 

In selecting a building site for their 
Mid-America home office, Prudential is 
making full capital of the superb views 
offered by this lake-front location. Its 
accessibility from all parts of metro- 
politan Chicago and the fact that it will 
be seen by millions of people were no 
doubt significant factors in making this 
choice. 


Grant Park 


The building will occupy a command- 
ing position, with superb views in all 
directions, but especially to the south, 
overlooking Grant Park, where an un- 
obstructed view in perpetuity has been 
guaranteed by one U. S. Supreme Court 
and two Illinois Supreme Court deci- 
sions. The story is interesting. Grant 
Park originated from two grants of 
land belonging respectively to the 
United States and the State of Illinois. 
The first grant specified that the land 
was to remain public ground forever 
to remain vacant of buildings; the sec- 
ond specified ‘“‘“open ground, no build- 
ings.” The City accepted the two dedi- 
cations in 1844. A few years later the 
Illinois Central Railroad came into the 
picture. Their Chicago terminus was 
and still is at Twelfth Street (now 
Roosevelt Road), but about 1852 they 
had pushed north on a causeway over 
the shallow waters of the Lake to 
Randolph Street, where they had pur- 
chased a tract of land mostly sub- 
merged, on which to develop yards for 
their operations. They began to re- 
claim the land and the City of Chicago 
did likewise, utilizing the lake to dump 
the debris from the great fire of 1871. 
As the fill-in activities progressed, con- 
troversies arose as to the title to the 
made land, which were settled in 1892 
by the U. S. Supreme Court. The City 
of Chicago became the riparian owner 
of Grant Park from Randolph Street to 
Park Row (Eleventh Place), subject to 
the “no building” restrictions. The 


railroad received a perpetual right-of- 
way 300 feet wide. 

Then it remained for the ‘no build- 
ing” restrictions themselves to be tested 
in court, and it is in this connection 
that Montgomery Ward performed his 
great public service. He spent a for- 
tune to protect the lake front from 
would-be offenders. At the time, he 
was regarded in some quarters as an 
obstructionist, but the real worth of his 
efforts is now apparent, and he is re- 
membered as the “Watchdog of the 
Lake Front.” Mr. Ward had bought 
property on Michigan Avenue at an 
enhanced price because he was assured 
of an unobstructed view of the lake. 
When the City itself, the Illinois Cen- 
tral, the Illinois National Guard, and 
the South Park Commissioners, made 
attempts to violate the restrictions, Mr. 
Ward brought suit to enjoin them. He 
won every suit right up to the State 
Supreme Court in 1911, which was the 
decision that ended decisions. 


Air Rights 


An air-right improvement may be 
legally accomplished in several ways 
and by various methods. James J. 
Brennan, resident attorney for The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, who rep- 
resented this company during the nego- 
tiations to acquire the site, recently 
outlined the four legal methods for ac- 
complishing air-right development as 
already used in Chicago: 

1. “In the Park Avenue development 
in New York the lease method was 
used. Briefly, the plan consisted of a 
twenty-one year lease of the air rights 
with options to renew for two similar 
terms. The lease method was used in 
Chicago as part of the Chicago Daily 
News purchase and lease from the 
Union Station Company. 

2. ‘Another method is the convey- 
ance of the outright fee to the entire 
property, both land and air, to the 
prospective air right developer. The 
railroad, and it is usually a railroad 
that is involved in an air right devel- 
opment, reserves an easement to oper- 
ate its railroad below a designated 
horizontal plane, which easement, how- 
ever, is subject to the right of the air 
right developer for the location of 
foundations, caissons and supports upon 
which the building will rest. From an 
air right purchaser’s viewpoint, it is an 
ideal arrangement, not only because of 
its flexibility but because the entire 
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property is owned outright by the pur- 
chaser. The railroad has, legally at 
least, a subordinate or inferior interest. 
3. “Another method is the convey- 
ance by the railroad of all of the prop- 
erty in fee, all of the air space that is, 
above a certain horizontal plane at a 
designated elevation above the street 
level. The railroad excepts from that 
conveyance the fee title to all of the 
property and space below that plane, 
so that there are then two adjoining 
fee titles but in a horizontal, rather 
than a vertical relationship. The air 
right purchaser receives an easement 
through the railroad’s fee for the foun- 
dations necessary to suppert the build- 
ing. This method was used in the Chi- 
cago Daily News and Union Station 
deal and in the new Chicago Post Of- 
fice Building. 

4. “The last method was pioneered 
in Chicago in connection with the de- 
velopment of the Merchandise Mart. 
A Chicago lawyer conceived the idea 
that air space could be platted and sub- 
divided, that a large tract of land could 
be subdivided not only vertically but 
horizontally, and in that case the first 
platted subdivision of air space came 
into being.” 

The air and the land comprising the 
Merchandise Mart site were both sub- 
divided into various lots. The air right 
purchaser took title for example to cer- 
tain caisson lots. In legal contempla- 
tion such a lot is shaped in the form 
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of a vertical inverted cone with its 
apex at the center of the earth and its 
base spread out at the earth’s surface. 
Practically, it is not a cone but a ver- 
tical cylinder which extends to bed- 
rock. These vertical cylindrical spaces 
were filled with concrete, and repre- 
sented the foundations upon which the 
Merchandise Mart building rests. They 
were given lot numbers, for instance, 
Lots 36, 37 and 38. On top of the cais- 
sons, and between the areas from the 
top of the caissons to the first floor of 
the building, are located columns in 
the form of vertical prisms. These col- 
umns were given lot numbers also, 
with the letter “A” inserted after them. 
In other words, Lot 36A represented 
the space occupied by a column resting 
on top of Lot 36, a caisson. Above 
these columns, upward from the first 
floor level of the building, are the air 
lots. Thus resulted a relatively simple 
subdivision of air space, composed of 
of caissons, columns and air lots. The 
railroad owns the space between the 
columns and the land between the cais- 
sons below the air lot levels. 

This latter subdivision method has 
been employed in the case of the Pru- 
dential building. Involved is a busy 
and congested suburban station with 
suburban trains arriving and leaving 
constantly. Train service will be main- 
tained during the three-year construc- 
tion period. 

Because of the track elevations and 


inclined street grades a complicated 
series of varied and irregular lots were 
developed—some 550 in all. Numbers 
were given to these various air lots and 
also to the lots for caissons, columns 
and supports for viaducts. 


Illinois Central Air Rights Area 


The court case covering the right of 
this railroad company to develop the 
air rights above its terminal tracks was 
decided in favor of the railroad com- 
pany by the court on July 6, 1928. 

The air-right development area, ex- 
clusive of boundary streets, contains 80 
acres, of which 30 acres—or 37.5 per 
cent—have been platted as streets. It 
is interesting to note that in Chicago’s 
Loop, streets occupy approximately 36 
per cent of the area. 

The rigid checkerboard pattern was 
established in 1919 by what is popu- 
larly known as the Lake Front Ordi- 
nance. Essentially, it provides for the 
electrification of the Illinois Central 
Railroad and the development of the 
Chicago lake front. It also provides 
for viaducts over the railroad property, 
and fixes the responsibility for their 
construction as between the railroad, 
the City of Chicago, and the Chicago 
Park District. 

As the viaducts at Randolph, Lake, 
South Water streets, and Wacker Drive 
rise from Michigan Avenue over the 
railroad track level east of Beaubien 
Court, they attain an elevation of 47 
feet. 

This permits for the construction of 
double-decked streets east of Stetson 
Avenue except that Stetson Avenue it- 
self will be double-decked between 
South Water Street and Wacker Drive. 

The proposal to double-deck the net- 
work of streets over the railroad prop- 
erty should go far in alleviating the 
traffic congestion usually attendant 
with this type of street planning. The 
primary need, obviously, will be to 
work out the plans in such a way that 
through-traffic on Lake Shore Drive, 
Randolph Street, and Wacker Drive 
will not be interrupted by traffic gen- 
erated within the area. 


Site Planning 


In order that the outstanding asset of 
this 80-acre air rights area—its location 
on the lake front—will be fully ex- 
ploited, a great deal of ingenuity in 


site-planning design will be needed. 
Here, surely, is a golden opportunity to 
enlist the finest professional talent— 
perhaps through a world-wide planning 
competition. 

Unless the entire area is developed 
in a unified manner, so that the “in- 
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ide” properties enjoy the direct bene- 
fit of the lake front, much of the unique 
value of this property will be lost. It 
is quite possible that through 3-dimen- 
sional planning this may be accom- 
plished even though the area is now 
platted in a stereotyped manner. 


Zoning 


The area is located in a 4th volume 
district, which specifies that the maxi- 
mum building volume is the number of 
cubic feet equal to 144 times the num- 
ber of square feet of land area. Thus, 
there is a cubic limitation with no re- 
straint on building height. The Pru- 
dential building, it is interesting to 
note, will contain 19,934,000 cu. ft., or 
approximately 96 per cent of that al- 
lowable under the zoning ordinance. 
Building coverage at the fourth to tenth 
floors is 38 per cent of the block area, 
and for the upper shaft levels it is but 
18 per cent. 


Transit 


The need for additional rapid transit 
service on the lake front is already ap- 
parent and as the development pro- 
gresses this need will become acute. It 
might best be accomplished by coordi- 
nating the Illinois Central’s suburban 
service with the partially completed 
Loop subway system. The Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad’s new passenger terminal 
will be built as a part of the ground 
level of the Prudential building. This 
electrified suburban service to the south 
constitutes Chicago’s best local transit. 
If the Illinois Central suburban facili- 
ties were integrated with those of the 
North Western Railroad, as has been 
frequently suggested, the proposed air- 
right development would be _ enor- 
mously benefitted. The success of this 
undertaking depends, in large measure, 
upon the quality of local transporta- 
tion. 


Chicago’s Loop 


During recent decades the growth of 
the Loop district has been northward 
along North Michigan Avenue. The air 
rights area is within a block or two of 
the “center of gravity” of the down- 
town district. The Plan Commission 
recently proposed the consolidation of 
the City’s South Side railroad passenger 
stations at a location just south of the 
Loop along the Chicago River. It would 
face the inter-change plaza of the Con- 
gress-Wacker Drive expressways. This 
consolidation would open 56 acres of 
land now occupied by railroad trackage 
and terminal facilities just south of the 
Loop and west of State Street. No 
specific use has been assigned for this 
latter tract, although it would appear 
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to be best suited for light industrial 
purposes. A 4l-acre tract along the 
west edge of the Loop north of the 
expressway interchange has been des- 
ignated by the Plan Commission as a 
site for a proposed civic center. A 
blighted section immediately north of 
the Loop, stretching for several blocks 
between the Merchandise Mart and the 
Wrigley Building, lends itself to com- 
mercial redevelopment. 

Thus, on all sides of Chicago’s Loop, 
there are good prospects for develop- 
ment. The acute shortage of desirable 
sites for light industry near the heart 
of Chicago gives promise for a rapidly 
expanding program of redevelopment 
in areas not suited to residential use. 
As the population increases and the 
commercial and industrial structure of 
the City expands, it is likely that the 
central business district too will grow. 
There are fundamental relationships 
between downtown Chicago and all of 
the suburban communities. The basic 
patterns of transportation and land use 
have’ established inter-relationships 
which make the most remote parts of 
the metropolitan area dependent upon 
the downtown district, just as it is de- 
pendent upon the balance of the entire 
area. They are mutually dependent, 
and that which benefits the one, also 
benefits the other. 


BRINGING YOU UP-TO-DATE 
FROM KANSAS CITY 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Store Grouping 


A word about store grouping may be 
cited. Experience indicates that it is 
the supermarket that helps the depart- 
ment store. Theoretically, it would 
seem that the department store would 
be the big frog. But a supermarket is 
proving to be the department store’s 
best neighbor. When it comes to super- 
markets, the Council holds out another 
note of caution. Supermarkets, too, can 
get too big. When it is too far to go 
back for the forgotten article, Mrs. Cus- 
tomer will go next door or wait till the 
next trip. The optimum size seems to 
be 18 to 20 thousand square feet. When 
two supermarkets are in the same cen- 
ter, the Council has varied opinions 
on recommendations for placement— 
whether the supermarkets should be 
close for competition or separated for 
comparison shopping. In the latter 
case, the parking load is better distrib- 
uted. 

Another word about size, a depart- 
ment store in a center shouldn't take 
more than one-third of the total build- 
ing area. If the regional center is to 
have 600 thousand square feet of build- 


ing area, 200 thousand square feet is 
about the size for the department store 
to contemplate. 

A guide for estimating purposes is to 
figure about 1,000 square feet of build- 
ing coverage for each acre in the shop- 
ping center. The parking need is 
around 10 cars per 1,000 square feet of 
sales area. The need should be meas- 
ured by sales area even though gross 
building area is the only practical way 
to estimate a parking ratio in the early 
planning stage. Until tenant areas are 
allocated and leases signed, the sales 
area cannot be defined or measured ac- 
curately. 

If a medical building is contemplated 
in a shopping center, the design should 
be such that patients are not mixed 
with customers. Besides, services for 
the medical offices differ from those 
which are provided for store tenants. 


Parking 
In discussing parking layouts, the ad- 
vantages of perpendicular parking were 
weighed against experiences with in- 


stallations having angle parking. Ad- 
vantages in either case balance. The 


Council, as a group, does not record 
favoring one arrangement over the 
other. Parking layouts depend greatly 
on site conditions. However, in mat- 
ters of employee parking, the Council 
recommends rigid control over where 
employees may park their cars. As to 
employee parking, in regional centers, 
it is found that there is one car for each 
three employees. So that a center with 
500 employees would have about 165 
employee cars to contend with. 


Tips from the Tour 


The Council took an inspection trip 
through the Country Club Plaza and 
other developments of the J. C. Nichols 
Company. The Plaza is outstanding 
because of its many pioneering fea- 
tures. One of these is sign control. 
From the Plaza’s arrangement, it can 
be seen that it pays to allow for adver- 
tising, but not in neon. Similarly, the 
recently built smaller suburban center, 
Prairie Village, is particularly attrac- 
tive because of its uniform store signs. 

Landscaping of parking lots adds 
greatly to their appearance. Parking 
in front of stores is the location pre- 
ferred by shoppers. Another outstand- 
ing feature of the Plaza is the bank in 
the basement. Customers take an esca- 
lator to the lower level instead of 
climbing stairs to an upper floor. The 
change in direction doesn’t discourage 
customers, but it does make better use 
of a basement area. The highly suc- 
cessful result is worth detailed study. 


J.R. McK. 
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NEW FRONTIERS IN THE 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Out of the speeches honoring the 
Centennial of Engineering there came 
many words about the bright future 
of new frontiers. Among the prognos- 
tications came several that quicken the 
interest in the city of the future. Here 
are extracts from the report of the 
meetings as told by ENGINEERING NEWS- 
Recorp (Sept. 18, 1952): 

Materials will be different, but iron 
and steel will predominate, with alu- 
minum acting as the second mcst used 
metal. Metals now regarded as rare 
will gain in economic stature. The 
need and use for non-metallic mate- 
rials—concrete, glass, structural clay, 
plastics—will steadily increase. Among 
the plastics, better products at lower 
Developments 
in plastics will reduce their price and 
increase their use as building elements. 
Standardization of design practices will 
cope with volume production. Con- 
struction will be bigger along with new 
design practices. Improvements in con- 
struction machinery will respond not 
only to pressure for more economical 
construction, but needs for 
bigger structures and greater stresses. 
The adaptation of concrete prestressing 
will grow. 

There will be bridges with greater 
span-length. In highway construction, 
great strides will be made in eliminat- 
ing friction between opposing lanes of 
traffic—that is, more divided highways 
will be built. The key to progress in 
highway construction is the availabil- 
ity of more money for road building. 

Motor traffic by its sheer volume will 
create a strong impetus for better use 
of existing facilities. Improved meth- 
ods for handling traffic will come into 
being. There will be electronic devices 
to change stop-and-go signal cycles to 
accommodate shiiting 
Even radar or modified television may 
be used to spot unusual traffic conges- 
tion so that emergency measures can 
be taken without delay. In downtown 
areas, curb-parking will disappear and 
off-street parking structures will gen- 
erate a new use of land. 

To help answer the metropolitan 
city’s problems, there will be extensive 
annexations, creation of ad hoc au- 
thorities and functional consolidations 
for performance of specific services, 
such as fire and police protection, 
health, etc. There will evolve, besides, 
a consolidation into a single govern- 
mental unit to do away with the tre- 
mendous duplication, waste and con- 
fusion. This solution will call for for- 
ward-looking legislation calling for 
combinations of consolidation with de- 


cost will be produced 
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grees of independence. Basic to the 
series of actions required for each area, 
is the creation of an overall metro- 
politan planning agency. 

Among other developments on the 
horizon are the nuclear power plant 
and utilization of solar energy. There 
will be bigger dams coming because of 
public demand for full and efficient 
utilization of our water resources. 
Within the field of sanitary engineer- 
ing, water supply and waste disposal 
will be recognized as a single problem 
with resultant accomplishments in re- 
claiming wastes. Composted garbage 
and incineration of refuse will be lim- 
ited and the greater part of household 
garbage will be ground at the kitchen 
sink and put in sewers. Smog control 
will be an accomplishment within a 
few years. 

There will be greater application of 
electronics, even to the extent that sur- 
veying can be performed electronically. 
The engineers pointed out all these 
possibilities for making the world a 
better place to live in and to work in, 
but held out only one big If—that is, 
the continuation of our free enterprise 
system and a solution of the human 
relations problem! 


METROPOLITAN PLANNING 


Another call for planning and zoning 
on the basis of the metropolitan area 
ceme recently from Philadelphia. At 
a panel session on industrial growth 
within the region, held during the an- 
nual conference on planning and zon- 
ing before the Greater Philadelphia- 
South Jersey Council, Mr. Roland R. 
Randall, real estate counselor and Ex- 
ecutive Committee member of ULI's 
Industrial Council, spoke on the im- 
portance of area zoning. In part, Mr. 
Randall had this to say: 

“Our greatest need today is an over- 
all master hrough a 
constructive and _ positive approach. 
We should upproach problems concern- 
ing all types of real estate by thinking 
in terms of zoning ‘fcr’ and not ‘against.’ 
We have zoned against types of so- 
called ‘offensive uses’ even in light of 
the fact that the community is often 
dependent upon those uses for its very 
existence. Our approach to zoning, 
area-wise, must be on a basis of desig- 
nating proper uses for given areas 
rather than from the negative view of 
prohibiting certain uses. If we plan 
with proper foresight, we decrease the 
necessity for a later rehabilitation ef- 
fort. Nothing can be more costly than 
poor planning, or no planning at all. 
Sections of urban Philadelphia stand 
before us as a warning to recognize the 
need for wise planning and zoning.” 
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America’s Wealth. Harold G. Moulton. 
The Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C. 1952. 48 pp. illus. 


Pessimists tell us the country is fall- 
ing into ruin. Optimists reply that 
there is no peak to which the economy 
cannot soar. Between these extremes, 
there is a level-headed course to steer. 
We can judge the direction for our- 
selves by sober consideration of our 
goals. After taking a look at the last 
century to see how we got where we 
are, we can decide where we are going 
by determining what we must do. 

To indicate the way for the fullest 
realization of America’s potentials, The 
Brookings Institution made a compre- 
hensive survey of our producing capac- 
ity as governed by natural resources 
and scientific developments. This re- 
port expertly tells the story of our 
dynamic economy. It is an illustrated 
text on changing forces. These pro- 
duce the evidence for plotting the fu- 
ture course in our national economy. 
The direction to steer is clear when we 
take a close look as the requirements. 
It is shown that we have the physical 
resources, the scientific genius and the 
managerial talent to produce a plane 
of living higher than that of today. 
The wise use of our resources coupled 
with increasing productivity for con- 
tinuously expanding markets, plus the 
maintenance of fiscal and general fi- 
nancial stability, is the foundation on 
which to build the future structure. 
Now that this country faces a national 
election, this book should be read by 
all thinking voters. Platforms can be 
measured for the size of the goal ahead. 


How Federal Taxes Affect Industrial 
Real Estate. Society of Industrial Real- 
tors, 1737 K Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D.C. August, 1952. 47 pp. $5.00. 


The subject of taxes on real estate 
transactions is significant to urban de- 
velopment because tax considerations 
frequently determine whether or not 
transactions occur to open the way for 
desirable land uses. This report by a 
panel of experts supplies a simplified 
interpretation of some Federal tax reg- 
ulations affecting real property trans- 
fers. It suggests how present laws may 
influence certain kinds of development. 
For instance, the controlled develop- 
ment of planned industrial districts in- 
volves decisions on tax liability that 
may or may not make this kind of in- 
vestment attractive. The results of the 
S.I.R. conference should be of interest 
to those concerned with both the theory 
and practice in assessing taxes on real 
estate operations. 
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